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walked slowly, with his hands crossed behind his back,
and shoulders bent.

He thought and thought as though the consequences
would themselves point out a way. A system that
contained the possibility of such fateful errors could
not be sound. The pursuance of a policy of force
when the means of supporting it were wanting,
seemed to him criminal. Not merely the system must
accordingly be false; the whole policy of force and
conquest was mistaken and degrading.

In that hour of revulsion Gustav Stresemann did not
stop at a mere settlement with the past. His reflections
did not break off half-way. A policy of force without
the means to back it was folly, but was it any less
foolish when the means were at hand? At that
instant, when his break with the past was complete,
there arose within him the vision of an altered world.
Surely the policy of force belonged to a world of
yesterday. In an age such as this, an age of political
and commercial interrelation, could a State pursue a
policy that was only realisable at the cost of another
State? And would such a policy be, in the long
run, successful ? Such questions as these crowded in
confusion through his brain; and the answers took
some time to crystallise. But on that autumn evening
in the Tiergarten, that smelt of rain and withered leaves,
he came to one conclusion. The system and the methods
of the past were wrong. New possibilities must be
adapted to a new age; and with this new age Gustav
Stresemann now began to identify himself. He had en-
tered upon the road to Damascus. The essential impro-
bability had come about. Helfferich, a typical incorrig-
ible, had converted Gustav Stresemann to the new age,